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Mysteries of the Great 
African Lakes 

Can They Be Linked to Form 
a Continental Waterway ? 

Deople in Africa have been talking about the creation of an 
* inland waterway which would stretch more than two-thirds 
the way down the continent—from the Nile to the Zambesi. 
Much of the distance is already covered by water, but to make 
one continuous way it would be necessary to cut canals linking 
the Great Lakes, a truly gigantic undertaking. 

Three of these lakes alone, Tan- the Nile. It is not, surprising 


ganyika, Nyasa, and Victoria, 
have a total length of more than 
a thousand miles, and there is 
' particular interest at the present 
time in the longest of these— 
Tanganyika—where a Belgian 
‘ scientific expedition is now 
making a detailed study. After 
Lake Baikal, in Siberia, which 
has a maximum depth of over 
5000 feet, Lake Tanganyika is 
the deepest lake' in the world; 
one sounding of over 4000 feet 
has been registered in the 
African lake. 

Fascinating Problems 

In common with other East 
African inland waters, Lake 
Tanganyika provides science 
with some fascinating problems. 

It is believed, for instance, that 
nearly 75 per cent of its species 
of fish and other animal life are 
not to be found elsewhere. The 
Great Lakes of the New World 
lie in temperate latitudes, though 
far inland, which accounts for 
the severity of the weather in 
the winter, and during the' 
autumn navigation is notoriously 
dangerous. Yet, although the 
African lakes lie in tropical lati¬ 
tudes, the Equator passing 
through the northern half of 
the largest, Lake Victoria, naviga¬ 
tion there is at times scarcely 
less dangerous; r in August 1946, 
for example, the steamer Vitya 
capsized and sank on Lake 
Nyasa during a violent storm, 
with considerable loss of life. • 

The lake country is famous, 
of course, as being the source of 


that this.majestic waterway and 
its secret sources, the puzzle of 
centuries, should lhave fascinated 
mankind from the earliest times. 
But it is only in comparatively 
recent times that men have 
succeeded in .following the river 
back through the once impene¬ 
trable swampy regions, past the 
rapids and waterfalls in w’hich 
it descends from Albert Nyanza, 
like a gigantic mill race to the 
lake itself, and thence through 
the beautiful gorges of the 
Victoria or Somerset Nile, which 
feeds Albert Nyanza, to Victoria 
Nyanza, and afterwards to the 
streams which are / discharged 
into the lake. 

Source of the Nile 

It was the 19th-century 
explorer John Speke who was 
destined to clear up the riddle. 
During . one of his African 
journeys he learnt of three great 
inland lakes from another 
traveller, and he felt convinced 
that„one of them was the source 
of the Nile. Later he returned 
with another African explorer, 
James Grant, and with 200 
native porters started out from 
Zanzibar. On July 28, 1862, 

Speke and Grant stood where 
the. Nile issued from Victoria 
Nyanza—a mystery of the ages 
was solved at long last. 

One of the astonishing 
characteristics of the great Afri¬ 
can lakes is that hardly two are 
alike. For instance, there is a 
'complete disparity between the 

Continue:! in column 4 


Complete Anglers 


Bad weather did not deter the young competitors in a 
children’s fishing competition at Grovelands Park, Southgate 


The Fish 
That Decided 
to Live 

J ^ fish at the Dehiwala Zoo in_ 
Ceylon had a narrow escape 
the other day. It was a Koran 
Fish, which is found in the Indian 
Ocean, but is rare in captivity, 
and gets its name from markings 
on the tail, said to resemble 
Arabic inscriptions from the 
Koran. 

Because of steady torrential 
rains and lack of sunlight the 
supply of oxygen to the tank 
where the Koran Fish usually' 
lives was retarded, and the fish 
soon began to look the worse for 
wear. An assistant noticed its 
condition and immediately .the 
zoo’s highly-prized exhibit was 
rushed to the “hospital ” tank 
fitted with artificial aeration. 

For two hours the zoo staff 
watched the fish anxiously. It 
seemed to lack the will to live, 
floating almost motionless, some¬ 
times on the surface of the water, 
sometimes at the bottom of the 
tank. Sadly the word went 
round that the Koran Fish was 
dying. 

Then someone had a brilliant 
idea. A small Butterfly Fish, 
upon which the Koran Fish de¬ 
lights to prey, was released into 
the tank. Everybody watched 
with bated breath. At first the 
patient, paid no attention; then 
a lackadaisical fishy eye wavered 
in the direction of the Butterfly 
Fish. 

A sudden flurry of water caused 
a gasp of relief from the zoo 
attendants—the Koran Fish was 
in hot pursuit of a meal! In 
spite of desperate efforts to dodge 
its pursuer the Butterfly Fish 
was soon gobbled up, and now the 
Koran Fish is back in its own 
tank, apparently in the pink of 
health. But the aquarium has 
now been fitted with artificial 
light in case there should be 
another prolonged sun-less period. 

The Elephants of 
the Addo Bush 

Nineteen cows and bulls are all 
that are left of a great herd 
of elephants that once roamed 
thS Addo Bush in Cape Province. 

Years ago the Addo elephants 
multiplied so rapidly that they 
invaded nearby fields of maize 
and Kaffir corn, and the Govern¬ 
ment of South Africa erected a 
stout barbed wire fence all round 
the Addo Reserve. But it did not' 
help, for the elephants broke the 
steel wires as if they were cotton 
threads. 

Then the fence was electrified, 
and that kept the Addo 
elephants in their place. But 
there were too many elephants in 
the park, and so professional 
hunters were hired to thin out 
the herds. Now, however, the 
famous Addo elephants are in 
danger of dying out. 

So it has been decided to 
cordon off a great area of bush 
with a new 20-mile electrified 
fence, and it is hoped that by 
giving the elephants more and 
better grazing ground they will 
be induced to breed again with¬ 
out becoming a nuisance to farms 
on the outskirts of the Addo 
National Park. 


On London River 


The four-masted Finnish barque Viking, which arrived in 
London some time ago after a 4^-month journey from 
Australia, is here seen framed in the arch of one of the shore 
cranes at the West India Dock, London. 


He Went to Sea in a Whaler 

A BOY’S JOURNEY TO THE ANTARCTIC 


Although he is only 16 years 
old, George Cummings, of 
Corstorphine, Edinburgh, hopes 
to embark on his second whaling 
expedition this month. 

George comes of seafaring 
stock, and so perhaps it was no 
surprise that, when still at 
school at Edinburgh, he suddenly 
felt the call of the sea strong 
within him, and called on a 
Leith shipping firm and asked for 
a job on a whaler. He was 
offered the position of mess boy 
on the whale factory ship, 
Southern Harvester, and "within 
five days George was sailing from 
Newcastle. Calls were made in 
Norway, at the West Indies, 
and South Georgia before the 
Southern Harvester turned its • 
blunt nose toward the Antarctic 
seas. 

It was George's job to serve 
meals to the cr6w and to wash up 
the dishes afterwards. Fre¬ 
quently it was very cold, and 
when the vessel was lurching 
violently in a heavy sw'ell he 
found the task of carrying piles 
of dishes no easy one. 


For him, however, the six 
months spent in the whaling 
fields were fascinating. Ranging 
around the parent factory ship 
were eleven whale-catchers which 
brought their captives alongside 
the Southern Harvester, where 
they were hauled on board, cut 
up, and the oil extracted and run 
into, tanks. On one occasion 
they had 37 whales tied up 
alongside when a storm blew up, 
so violent that all the whales 
were lost. 

Storms, indeed, were by no 
means infrequent, and some 
exceptionally heavy weather was 
experienced when the Southern 
Harvester was on the way back 
to South Georgia. Sometimes 
the labouring vessel was sunk so 
deeply in the trough of tremen¬ 
dous waves that it seemed it 
would never rise again. 

Whaling ships are stoutly 
built, however, and George is now 
safely home, not only undaunted 
by the experience, but ready for 
another trip. This time he 
hopes to sail the seas as a deck 
boy. 


MYSTERIES OF THE AFRICAN LAKES 


Continued from column 2 

fauna of Lake Edward and Lake 
Albert. Then, again, some of the 
waters teem with fish, but others 
are fishless. Lake Magadi, in 
Kenya, being nothing more than 
a saturated solution of soda in 
which nothing can live. The 
soda is actually cut away in huge 
blocks. 

Lake Tanganyika, scene of the 
present activities of the Belgian 
scientists, is the longest fresh¬ 
water lake in the world, approxi¬ 
mately 450 miles, and it has an 
area of 12,700 square miles. The 
neighbouring territory of Tan¬ 
ganyika has been aptly called 
“Smuts’ Loveliest Land.” It was 


the. .scene of Field-Marshal 
Smuts’ campaign against the 
■Germans in the First World 
War; The country covers a third 
of a million miles, and there are 
vast stretches of primeval forest, 
unsailed rivers, and grassy 
steppes, as 'well as Lake Tangan¬ 
yika. 

The area is one of the last, 
strongholds of Africa’s wild life 
Lions, leopards, rhinoceroses, 
zebras, and giraffes abound; 
beautiful' birds with dazzling 
plumage swarm in the trees; and 
multi-coloured butterflies flit 
everywhere. Tanganyika’s lake, 
forest, and mountain'scenery is 
probably unsurpassed on earth.. 
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Good News About 
European Trade 

'T'here is good news about European trade with America. 
* According to a statement by American authorities several 
European countries are now selling more goods to the United 
States than ever before. 


Britain is one of the countries 
doing better business in the 
United States. In the first five 
months of 1948 we sold to the 
Americans goods for 110 million .exchanges 
dollars against 88 million dollars countries, 
for the whole of 1945. Our close 
neighbours France and the Bene¬ 
lux countries are also doing well 
in this trans-Atlantic trade. 

What is the significance of 
this news, and why should it be 
regarded as good news? The 
answer is simple. By force of 
circumstances European nations 
depend largely for their food, 
raw materials, and manufactured 
goods, especially machinery, on 
the United States. But to buy 
things -in America they must 
have dollars. Dollars, however, 
have been very scarce in Europe 
since the outbreak of the war. 


idea of the beneficial results of 
the ERP may be obtained. 

Despite good beginnings more 
must be done in the way of 


Towards a United 
Continent 

'J’he French Government has 
decided to take the lead for 
the setting up of a European 
Assembly on the lines proposed 
at The Hague European Unity 
Congress attended by Mr Winston 
Churchill and 21 other ex- 
Premiers last May. Its Ministers 
have decided to ask the Foreign 
Ministers, of Great Britain and 
the Benelux countries to co- 


between European operate to this end. 


Restoring Prosperity 

America, it is true, came to 
our aid through the Lend-Lease 
system and loan agreements; but 
the proper way to recovery is, 
of course, to try to stand on one’s 
own feet, and this is exactly 
what the news about Europe’s 
increased sales to America in¬ 
dicates. 

This does not, unfortunately, 
mean that our need for American 
post-war help is ending. The 
present cigarette shortage, caused 
by reduced tobacco imports from 
America, is perhaps the best 
illustration of how careful we 
must be with our dollars. 

But the European Recovery 
Programme (also known as the 
Marshall Plan) is beginning to 
restore prosperity in the 16 
participating countries. It' is a 
constructive plan because in the 
first place it assures the flow of 
essential supplies from America 
and, secondly, helps to stimu¬ 
late trade between European 
countries. This second part of 
the ERP is considered by the 
Americans so important that they 
insist on Europe developing very 
detailed economic plans for the 
next four years so that economic 
dependence on American supplies 
shall end by 1952. 

Austria’s Dollars 

An example will show how this 
inter-European trade, within the 
Marshall Plan, works. Austria 
was allotted during one week last 
month some two million dollars 
to buy various goods she needs. 
But only a part of that sum will 
be spent in America for the pur¬ 
chase of flour and lard. With 
the remainder of her dollars 
Austria'will buy coal-tar products 
from the United Kingdom, ferro¬ 
manganese from Norway, and 
fish from Iceland. 

The advantage of the system is 
clear. We might not be very 
willing to sell Austria coal-tar 
products for the Austrian cur¬ 
rency known as the schilling. But 
we need very many dollars, and 
the fact that Austria, in effect, 
pays with dollars for the goods 
she requires makes the deal very 
advantageous to us. ’ It is also 
useful for Austria to obtain coal- 
tar products from Britain, ferro¬ 
manganese from Norway, and fish 
from Iceland because these sup¬ 
plies help to put that country on 
her feet. If we multiply this 
simple example by sixteen some 


A meeting of the 
Council of the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation 
held in Paris -last month aimed 
at finding ways and means of 
increasing still further trade 
between the various European 
nations. The meeting set itself 
the task not only of increasing 
trade between the various Euro¬ 
pean countries where dollars 
would be used as a means of 
payment >(as shown in the 
Austrian example) but also where 
other currencies like the pound 
sterling or the French franc 
would be used. Only thus will 
European countries have a 
chance of real recovery. 

The task before, the nations of 
Europe is therefore clear—they 
must not only increase produc¬ 
tion, but also smooth out the 
paths of international exchanges. 

A Change of Job 

'J'iie case of the cobbler sticking 
to his last does not apply to 
67-year-old Mr Thomas Banner 1 
man, formerly of Leith. After 
almost a. lifetime of work as a 
cook he retired, but is back in a 
new harness. 

He commands the little wooden 
ship Regina Polaris of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Only 
139 feet long, the vessel is not 
designed on majestic lines, but 
her work is. She will voyage to 
lonely island outposts and serve 
missions to Eskimos over an area 
of one million square miles in the 
Arctic. 


The basis of the scheme is a 
memorandum drawn up by the 
International Committee of the 
Movements for European Unity. 
This memorandum includes pro¬ 
posals for an -Assembly to which 
eventually all the nations of 
Europe will send representatives, 
but suggests a start be made by 
the 16 ERP states; that this 
Assembly, should discuss and 
advise the nations upon the best 
ways of harmonising their 
political, economic, and social 
problems; and should study con¬ 
stitutional and other matters 
inherent in the creation of a 
European union. Until the 
nations agree to the transfer 
of part of their sovereign powers 
to it the Assembly would have 
no legislative or executive powers. 

It is proposed that the Govern¬ 
ments of France, Britain, Hol¬ 
land, Belgium, and Luxembourg 
should send official delegates to 
a preparatory conference meet¬ 
ing not later than November. 

A GOOD MOVE 

'J'wo Glasgow churches, Titwood 

Parish Church and" St 
Gilbert’s, are being moved piece¬ 
meal from one side of the city to 
the other. Stone by stone, even 
nail by nail, the buildings are 
being demolished and trans¬ 
ported by road, to be carefully re¬ 
erected some four or five miles 
distant from their original sites. 
In the case of St Gilbert’s the 
cost will be about £26,000. The 
churches are required for new 
Glasgow housing estates. 


Farewell to Don Bradman 


^Then Don Bradman, 
prince of modern 
Australian cricketers, 
walked to the wicket 
during the Fifth Test, at 
the Oval, a few weeks 
ago, he was not only 
cheered to the echo by 
the thousands packed 
into the . famous South 
London ground, but the 
England players gathered 
around him while their 
captain, our own Norman 
Yardley, called for three 
cheers. And how enthusi¬ 
astically and earnestly 
they were given! . 

What greater display 
of admiration and appre¬ 
ciation could any man 
have wished for? What finer 
farewell tribute could any man 
have had than the spontaneous 
cheers from both spectators and 
players alike? But then Donald 
George Bradman has fully 
earned his position on the 
pinnacle of cricket fame. 

The ’ C N has not the space to 
record all his phenomenal 
achievements on the world's 
cricket fields, but a few can be 
summarised. 

It was in 1927—just 21 years 
ago—that he graduated from 
minor cricket into his State team, 
New South Wales, and oh that 
auspicious occasion he hit a 



century of centuries, the 
only . A-u s t r a 1 i a n to 
achieve this feat. 

Don has appeared in 
52 Test matches, not all 
against England, of 
course, and has hit 17 
single centuries (two this 
summer), ten double 
centuries, and two over 
300, a record without 
parallel. 

This year he skippered 
the Australians for the 
third successive time, and 
no man has ever 
acquitted himself better 
than this little man 
with the puckish smile 
and the flashing bat 
that has proved such a 
menace to the world’s finest 
bowlers. 

From the days when he played 
for his village team, at Bowral, 
cricket has been Don Bradman's 
whole life. Every honour in the 
game has been accorded him, 
and yet fame rests lightly on his 
shoulders. Triumph and failure 
—for even Don has had his 
moments of disappointment- 
have always come alike to him, 
and it is that modest and self- 
effacing manner that has so 
endeared him to cricket-lovers. 

Now, at the age of 40, Donald 
George Bradman has played in 
his' last Test match, but he will 


century... He has been-recording leave behind a shining example 
hundreds ever since—over a to his successors. 
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World News Reel 


NEW REPUBLIC. The Re¬ 
public of Korea was recently 
proclaimed at Seoul. The juris¬ 
diction of the new republic’s 
Government does not yet extend 
to the northern part of the 
country occupied by the Soviet 
Union. 

Shipping is to be made avail¬ 
able to take 72,000 British 
emigrants to Australia next year, 
80,000 in 1950, and 87,000 in 1951. 

LSD OF UN. The cost of 
operating - the United Nations 
during the financial year f949 
has been estimated at £8,367,000. 

The Social Credit Government 
of the Canadian Province of 
Alberta has been re-elected with 
a large majority. 

Mr George Herman Ruth 
(“Babe” Ruth), America’s famous 
baseball player, passed on 
recently, aged 53. He started a 
foundation to assist young Ameri¬ 
cans to play baseball. 

Governor Dewey, Republican 
candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States, has stated 
that he is in favour of giving 
Italy • administrative control of 
her former African colonies under 
the trusteeship of the United 
Nations. 

The sailing barque Pamir 
reached Auckland, New Zealand, 
not long ago, after sailing from 
Antwerp in 109 days. 


In Norway a party of men and 
women from Cambridge have 
been demonstrating traditional 
English dances under the 
auspices of the Norwegian Folk 
Dance Society. 

BUMPER HARVEST. This 
year’s Canadian wheat crop is 
likely to be 372 million bushels, 
approximately 31 millions more 
than last year.... 

The ' Caves of a Thousand 
Buddhas, a famous collection of 
early Chinese paintings in cliff 
caves near Tunhuang in West 
Kansu, China, remained un¬ 
damaged in the war and are noio 
being cared for by the Chinese 
Government. / 

A General Election is to * be 
held in Southern Rhodesia on 
September 15. For 30 con¬ 
stituencies 76 candidates have 
been nominated. The contesting 
parties are the United Party, 
Liberal,- Labour, and Dominion 
Parties. 

Since the beginning of last 
year 179 British firms have been 
negotiating with the Agent- 
General for Victoria, Australia, 
with a view to opening branch 
factories there. 

N Z’s £. New Zealand has re¬ 
valued her pound so that it again 
is equal to our pound sterling. 
For over 15 years 125 -New 
Zealand pounds were equivalent 
to-100 pounds sterling. 


Home News Reel 


MERCY WORK. At the recent 
London conference of the Baptist 
World Alliance, attended by dele¬ 
gates from 17 countries, plans 
were made to continue relief 
work. During the past year 
Alliance organisations have con¬ 
tributed £750,000 worth of cloth¬ 
ing for relief, and £500,000 worth 
of food, medicines, and other 
items. 

The Men of the Trees are to 
hold their 21st exhibition of tree 
paintings by toell-known artists 
—at Whistler House, 97 Chcyne 
Walk, Chelsea, from October 25 
to 30. 

Persons suffering from active 
tuberculosis, who receive ad¬ 
ditional rations of milk, cooking 
fat, and bacon, are also to be 
allowed an extra three ounces 
of butter and margarine, and an 
extra three eggs a week. 

A whirlwind at Worcester 
lifted a doctor’s car about a foot 
into the air. 12 houses were 
damaged. 

ALL CHANGE. At Gorleston- 
on-Sea a double-decker bus is, 
being used as a temporary library. 

Tom Blower of Nottingham 
has sioum the 15 miles from 
Dover to Ramsgate in 4 hours 
36 minutes. The previous record 
teas 61 hours. 


TITBIT SEEKER. Several 
Chelmsford people are accus¬ 
tomed to a thrush flying in and 
out of their homes at mealtimes. 

A tortoise that has lived for 
80 years in a garden at Kelvedon, 
Essex, recently laid three eggs. 

BRITISH YEOMEN. Britain’s 
farms, with about 1,100,000 men 
and women regularly working on 
them, employ more people and 
produce more food than either 
Australia or Canada. 

The. number of volunteer 
harvest workers was 137,760 on 
July 31, compared with 120,961 
last year. For the potato harvest 
in October and November another 
25,000 to 30,000 volunteers are 
required. 

PLUCKY LAD. Robert Brace 
of-Hertford, who is nine, has been 
awarded the Silver Medal of the 
Dumb Friends League for rescu¬ 
ing a kitten from the top of a 
telegraph pole. - 

Skipper James Murray of Peter¬ 
head has caught the first herring 
bearing a tag put on it for 
research purposes by the Scottish 
Horne Department Marine 
Laboratory. He received a letter 
of congratulation from the De¬ 
partment. Five shillings is 
offered for every tagged herring 
landed. 


Youth News Reel 


TORCHLIGHT PARADE. Not¬ 
tingham Scout Week, which 
starts on Saturday, September 11, 
will open with a football match 
between Senior Scout teams from 
London and Nottingham. In the 
evening there will be a Senior 
Scout Display, and torches will 
be carried through the town to 
light a camp-fire. 

Tioo Scouts from Iceland have 
been visiting this country. They 
accompanied 70 British Scouts 
who took part in the “Scout ” 
canoe cruise on the River Wye. 

AERIAL TRAVELLERS. The 
25 A T C boys who flew to 
Canada to join Canadian cadets - 


in their summer training spent 
a few days sight-seeing in the 
beautiful Laurentian Mountains 
before returning to Britain. 

Tottenham < Middlesex) Boy 
Scouts Association have a new , 
three-acre camp site on a farm‘ 
at High Beech in Epping Forest. 
This was obtained from the 
proceeds of their Gang Show 
held last year. . _ 

Yet another Boys’ Brigade 
Company has reached its, 
Diamond Jubilee in the service ol 
Youth. The 1st Bristol Company, 
connected with the Redland Con¬ 
gregational Church, was formed 
60 years ago this month. 
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12s 6d Car 

Helped by his two friends, 16-year-old Brian Lloyd-Jacob, of 
Banstead, Surrey, seen with his foot on the kicksta'rter, has 
built this car with parts obtained mostly from salvage dumps 
at a cost of 12s 6d. 


LIFEBOATMEN’S 

STORY 

■’J'he Story of the Lifeboat 1824- 
1948, recently published, is a 
well-illustrated shilling brochure 
describing 124 years of rescue. 

The first lifeboat in this 
country was stationed at Bam- 
burgh in Northumberland in 
1786. The Lifeboat Service was 
founded in 1824, yet in 1850, 
round the coasts of Britain, 681 
ships were wrecked with a loss 
of 780 lives. There were only 
about 20 lifeboats then. Today 
there are 156 motor boats, bigger 
and faster by far than the 
sailers of last century. Since 
1824 the Lifeboat Service has 
saved over 75,800 lives. 

This interesting little book can 
be obtained from Lifeboat House, 
42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, 
S W 1. 

Uninvited Guest 

^he other day, when the Coetzer 
family sat down to dinner 
in their farmhouse at Chipinga, 
in Southern Rhodesia, they heard 
a slight disturbance at the 
kitchen door. On investigation, 
it was found that a fully-grown 
wild bush buck was outside. It 
was hungry, and had called for a 
meal. 

A great dish of mealie porridge 
was prepared for the strange 
guest, and the family watched as 
he. enjoyed his dinner. Then, 
having licked away the last 
traces of his meal, the bush buck 
walked back to the forest. 

But he has been back again, 
and now a plate of appetising 
porridge is kept ready for him. 

SOUTHERN LIGHTS 

"yyt hen the Aurora Australis, the 
southern equivalent of the 
Aurora Borealis, appeared in the 
sky over Southern Australia re¬ 
cently, radio communication and 
wireless reception were seriously 
interfered with. 

The Aurora appeared as a 
rainbow pierced with white 
beams. It is believed to be 
caused by electrical discharges 
from the Sun which ionise the 
rarefied gases of the upper atmo¬ 
sphere and cause them to glow. 
Some 60 miles above the Earth 
lies the Heaviside Layer which 
reflects wireless waves, making 
them travel round .the world 
instead of passing out into space. 


Mulberry-on-Thames 

T>art of the famous “ Mulberry ” 
floating harbour, which was 
towed across the Channel to the 
Normandy coast and used for 
unloading supplies for the D Day 
invasion, has now found a job in 
“ Civvy Street ” — two of the 
pontoon harbours have been 
anchored in the Thames near 
London and are being used for 
unloading timber from ships. 

These two pontoons, placed end 
to" end, make a landing jetty 
400 feet long and 60 feet wide. 
They are now floating in the 
river about 240 feet out from the 
bank of Frog Island, Rainham. 
They are joined to the bank by 
a floating bridge'* and anchored in 
the mud by seven anchors, each 
weighing four tons. 

This peacetime Mulberry is 
being used by the Phoenix 
Timber Company Limited; vessels 
drawing up to 28 feet of water 
can lie alongside it and discharge 
their cargoes into trucks. 

SEGRAVE TROPHY 
FOR JOHN COBB 

Phe famous Segrave Trophy has 
been awarded to John Cobb, 
the daring British racing 
motorist, for his brilliant achieve¬ 
ments in Utah last September, 
when he raised the world’s land 
speed record to over 400 m p h. 

The Segrave Trophy, named 
after the late Sir Henry O. D. 
Segrave, one of Britain’s greatest 
speed kings of the pre-war era, 
is awarded each year to “the 
British subject giving the most 
outstanding demonstration of 
the possibilities of land, sea, or 
air transport.” The trophy is 
valued at £1000 and was founded 
in 1930 as part of the Segrave 
Memorial Fund. 

Among its recipients in the 
past have been those intrepid air 
pioneers Sir Charles Kingsford 
Smith, Bert Hinkler, Mrs Amy 
Mollison, Miss Jean Batten, and 
Geoffrey de Havilland. 

Captain G. E. T. Eyston, Major 
Gardner, and Sir Malcolm Camp¬ 
bell won it for speed records set 
up on land, and now comes John 
Cobb. 

None of these speed aces set 
out on their record-breaking 
achievements with any idea of 
winning this famous trophy. It 
was the spirit of adventure that 
spurred them on. 


THE CASE OF THE 
MISSING CROWNS 

J^ast year the Pretoria Mint 
received orders from the 
South African Reserve Bank to 
strike two million five-shilling 
pieces for circulation in 1948. 

The new crowns were needed 
partly to relieve the shortage of 
silver money in the Union, and 
partly because the 300,000 crowns 
minted in 1947 to commemorate 
the Royal visit proved very 
popular. 

A few weeks ago the first con¬ 
signment of the 1948 crowns— 
about 150,000 of them—were sent 
by the Mint to the banks for 
distribution. But none have 
come back to the banks, for once 
the public got hold of the coins 
they simply vanished. 

It was expected that the 
crowns minted for the Royal visit 
would disappear as collectors’ 
pieces, or as long-term invest¬ 
ments, but nobody expected the 
second issue would disappear. 

The 1947 crowns are worth 
anything up to £5 each now, and 
no doubt people think that the 
1948 issue will enjoy the same 
fortune. 

No doubt most of the missing 
1948 crowns will reappear when 
the balance of the two-million 
coin order is released. 

AFTER THEIR 
VICTORIES 

Competitors at the recent 
Olympic Games are not yet all 
home; some have half the world 
to cross before their friends and 
families feast and honour them. 

Such welcomes are in keeping 
with the custom of ancient 
Greece, with whom the Games 
began; indeed, the stories of 
some of those homecoming cere-, 
monies live in literature, as, for 
example, that of Exainetos of 
Agrigentum in Sicily. 

Exainetos, victor in the great 
foot race 23 centuries ago, rode 
into the city of Agrigentum in 
a chariot to which his fellow 
townsmen had harnessed them- 
selyes, while 300 chariots drawn 
by 'milk-white horses formed his 
escort. Such athletes were some¬ 
times actually worshipped in 
their returning triumph; their 
statues were set up, the records 
of their deeds were inscribed on 
monuments, and songs were sung 
in their honofir. Moreover, for 
the rest of their lives the victors 
had front seats at all public 
festivals, and were granted free 
meals at the city public hall. 

Benevolent Beetle 

While the Colorado beetle is 
’ being hunted and destroyed 
in the potato fields of Europe, 
another beetle—also from North 
America—is being imported into 
South Africa to help root out the 
prickly pear pest. 

This beetle’s name is the cacto- 
phagus, and its home is in 
Mexico. Black, with faint orange 
stripes on its back, it lives on the 
spring leaves of the prickly pear 
plant, which since it was first 
brought to South Africa has 
overrun vast tracts of the karroo 
and the Cape coastal belt, 
destroying the natural vegetation 
and making the land utterly 
impossible to farm. 

The cochineal insect helped to 
rid much’ of the karroo of its 
prickly pear, but this was, in 
turn, attacked by natural enemies. 
So now reinforcements of 8000 
cactophagus are being rushed 
across the Atlantic to begin an 
all-out attack on the prickly pear. 


Salmon on the Move 


J^ovv that many of the Scottish 
rivers and burns are in 
spate the salmon are moving 
upstream for the spawning 
season. They are fat and in good 
condition, for they have been 
feeding well on the small sea 
fish. 

The journey up-river is often 
not easy for them, because of 
waterfalls and other obstruc¬ 
tions; but the leaping power of 
salmon is amazing, and there are 
few finer sights' than the inter¬ 
mittent flash of their silvery 
scales as. they force themselves 
upwards against an apparently 
overwhelming rush of water. 
Now, however, many rivers are 
fitted with concrete “ ladders,” 
and even lifts, to make their 
journey easier and to allow them 
to enter lochs previously inacces¬ 
sible to them, 

JUNIOR ROBIN 
HOODS 

Qn Friday and Saturday this 
week potential world archery 
champions will meet in the 
grounds of the Royal Toxophilite 
Society, near Marble Arch, 
London, to shoot for the English 
National Archery Championships 
for juniors. 

Friday’s shoot will be for boys 
and girls under 14. who will 
shoot 48 arrows at 40 yards and 
36 at 30 yards. The contests 
on Saturday will be for young 
people between the ages of 14 
and 18, and they will shoot 30 
arrows at 60 yards, 30 at 50, and 
30 at 40 yards, making a total of 
90 arrows. 

These junior Robin Hoods, 
most of them members of archery 
clubs scattered over Britain, will 
shoot with wooden bows made of 
imported self yew, and arrows 
of selected deal. A few com¬ 
petitors, however, will probably 
use the new “Boy Scout” steel 
bow. 

Spectators may watch . this 
week’s tournaments free of 
charge. 


When the female salmon 
reaches the shallower water near 
the source of the river she 
burrows into the gravel of the 
stream bed and scoops out a 
trough with her body. There she 
deposits her eggs—some 900 to 
each pound of her weight—and 
then the parent fish fill up the 
trough and cover the place with 
heaps of gravel. This spawning 
period starts about the beginning 
of September. 

In early spring the hatching 
takes place and the young 
salmon - gradually take shape. 
The young fish is about 11 inches 
long and is called a parr. 
Usually it remains in fresh water 
for two years, during which time 
it grows to a length of about 8 
inches; then it migrates in shoals 
down the river to the sea and the 
whole cycle begins again. 

INVALID CHAIR BUS 

^ Leyland bus that can carry 
wheelchairs used by disabled 
war veterans has been presented 
to the Montreal Branch of the 
Canadian Legion by the Montreal 
Tramways Company. The bus, 
which has floor attachments to 
secure the chairs, is to carry 
parties of wheelchair patients to 
theatres, sporting events, and 
other amusements. 

For Radio Amateurs 

JJloodlight, the annual guide to 
the London County Council’s 
evening classes which was re¬ 
cently published (LCC 6d, by 
post 9d>, contains details about 
this year’s new courses. 

Among these is a course for 
amateurs in Wireless Trans¬ 
mission, held at South East 
London Technical College. This 
course will prepare students 
for the Postmaster General’s 
Amateur Transmitting Licence. 
There will be instruction in the 
design and working of trans¬ 
mitters, the maintenance of sets, 
and the detection and rectifica¬ 
tion of faults. 


Television Twins 

Monica and Angela Barnard, 17- 
year-old twin daughters, of the 
Vicar of Wentworth, near 
Sheffield, are seen playing the 
piano before the television 
camera at Alexandra Palace. 
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Two Queens of Holland 


Queen Wilhelmina of Holland is vacating the throne that she 
has occupied for exactly 50 years, and in her stead will reign 
her only child, Juliana Louise Emma Marie Wilhelmina. 



Princess Juliana with Prince Bernhard and their four daughters 
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Showing the 
Flag of Peace 

fJ'HE children’s ship of good will, 
which Princess Margaret 
named John Williams VI, is now 
showing her flag of peace to the 
children of Britain as she sails 
round the coasts. In London 
9000 children went down to Shad- 
well Basin to see her, and they 
contributed over £1200 to her 
cost. 

From. London this little blue 
ship sailed down the Thames, 
and at Gravesend a large crowd 
cheered her as she dropped the 
river pilot and picked up the sea 
pilot, who took the ship as far 
as Dungeness. 

On through the • night the 
diesel engines drove the ship at 
a good ten knots, and she proved 
her capacity as a good sailer- in 
a choppy sea past the Goodwins. 
Beachy Head was passed about 
ten in the morning, and then 
came the long run from Selsey 
Bill to the Nab Tower, guarding 
the entrance to the Solent. 

A Southampton pilot took her 
into deep water docks, and there 
the children from ten southern 
counties began to troop on board 
the- ship they are helping to pay 
for. After four days in South¬ 
ampton the John Williams went 
on to Torquay and round Lands 
End, and thence up the Bristol 
Channel to Bristol, Swansea, and 
Cardiff before setting out for 
Manchester, Liverpool, and the 
Scottish ports. She finally leaves 
British waters in October for the 
Pacific. 


From Thames to 


^fter her long reign and her 
ordeals during the war. 
Queen Wilhelmina is an ex¬ 
hausted woman; and she will 
seek quiet and seclusion in com¬ 
plete retirement, full sovereignty 
being bestowed upon her 
daughter. 

Queen Wilhelmina, an only 
child, was left a fatherless little 
queen at ten, and until she 
reached the age of 18 her mother 
acted as Regent for her. She 
. became full queen in 1898, and 
three years later married a 
German prince. Juliana, like her 
mother, was the only child of the 
marriage. 

Juliana in turn married an 
estimable German, Prince Bern- 
hard of Lippe Biesterfeld, a man 
of fine character and great 
courage, who frequently flies to 
this country in his own aero¬ 
plane. 

War in all its horror de¬ 
scended Upon an inoffensive 
Holland in May 1940, and, in 
spite of a gallant resistance, the 

The World’s 
Longest Tunnel? 

■\yHEN an underground ex¬ 
plosion took place at the 
Village Deep Gold Mine, Johan- 
nesberg, some time ago, 20 miners 
were trapped 5000 feet down and 
the main shaft was put out of 
action. 

To reach the men, rescue teams 
had to go down a shaft -at Crown 
Mines, some miles away, for the 
mines were known to be linked- 
up by an underground tunnel. 

So honeycombed has the Wit- 
watersrand Reef become through 
mining operations since the first 
gold strike that it is said to be 
possible to walk underground 
from lCrugersdorp to Springs, a 
distance of 60 miles! 


whole country was overrun within 
a few weeks. The Royal family 
endured their ordeal with un¬ 
flinching dignity and high forti¬ 
tude, and eventually left Holland 
only in order that the brave 
Queen and her Ministers, eluding 
capture by their persecutors, 
might carry on the government 
of the country elsewhere. 

It Was the British Navy that 
brought them succour; it was in 
England that, like so many other 
oppressed royalties in the past, 
they found sanctuary. Princess 
Juliana was persuaded to accept 
Canadian hospitality and shelter 
for herself and her children. 

With the war over, and Queen 
Wilhelmina’s grievous labours as 
a ruler governing her realm from 
a foreign land brought to an end, 
the Dutch royal family re-assem- 
bled in Holland, there to take up 
former tasks and to begin vaster 
ones left in the wake of the 
conflict. 

Inspired by their courageous 
and practical Queen, the resolute 
Dutch applied themselves heroic¬ 
ally to the healing of their 
wounds and the repair of 
material damage; and it is a 
nation more than convalescent 
after its martyrdom which will 
pay tribute to Queen Wilhelmina 
as on her Golden Jubilee she 
rides round Amsterdam in her 
golden coach, and will then 
acclaim Juliana as her successor. 

The new Queen of Holland and 
its rich Empire across the seas, 
who has already acted for a short 
period as Regent for her over¬ 
burdened mother, begins her 
reign at the age of 39. All the 
world will wish her well in her 
great undertaking, and all the 
kindly people of the earth will 
join in the earnest hope that the 
future years of good Queen 
Wilhelmina, now freed from her 
burden of care, may be many and 
increasingly blessed. 


Thames 

hen Captain James Cook was 
charting the coastline of 
New Zealand 179 years ago he 
sailed into- a river estuary which 
he named River Thames because 
it reminded him of, the lower 
course of London's famous river. 

For 80 years there has been a 
town of Thames at the mouth of 
this river. Once a bustling gold¬ 
mining town of 15,000 people, it 
is now a pleasant country town 
of several thousands. Now comes 
news that the citizens of Thames 
have subscribed £600 to buy 
seven tons of food which has 
been loaded in bulk into the liner 
■ Eastgate. This gift of food from 
Thames is to be made up into 
parcels in England and sent to 
residents of Abingdon-on- 
Thames, where it is expected to 
reach 1500 families. 


Fire-fighters 



No, these are not visitors from 
another world but firemen at 
London Airport ready for action 
with a hose designed to spray 
special gas on to flames. 


The Children's 



WORK AND LEISURE 

O ver four hundred members 
of youth organisations in 
many parts of the world have 
been in London discussing the 
place of Work and Leisure in 
their lives, and have now gone 
back home with a fuller realisa¬ 
tion of the value of what Mr 
Herbert Morrison described as 
“ free ideas, freely exchanged.” 

To discuss, to argue, to dis¬ 
agree—and to agree to disagree 
—are the rights of 'youth in a 
free world, for youth is the time 
to be enthusiastic about one’s 
ideas, and to believe in them with 
all the ardour of first love. 

The conference realised that 
the subject of Work and Leisure 
which it had taken for its topic is 
supremely vital for the world’s 
youth today. It reaches beyond 
party politics, and the differing 
creeds which shout for allegiance. 
Every • man wants work, and 
every man wants leisure. For 
the true fulfilment of his life he 
needs both ; and only in the wise 
use of both can he reach his true 
stature. 

W/hat Mr Morrison advised the 
conference to do above all 
else was” to learn to think.” That 
he believed to be the biggest gift 
which education could bestow 
on anyone, for no one could learn 
how to manage his time and 
talents without knowing first 
how to think. 

There lies the essence of all 
that work and leisure mean for 
an educated democracy. To be 
able to meditate without merely 
day dreaming, to control the 
mind without being a slave to 
habits, to assert the supremacy 
of mind over matter—these are 
the marks of the educated man 
who sees that the proper use of 
work and leisure are the keys of 
true living. 

This conference of the world’s 
youth might have chosen an 
apparently more exciting topic, 
but it could not have chosen a 
more apt subject, because upon 
the proper management of time, 
and the just balance of labour 
and leisure, much of the world’s 
happiness depends. 

Youth today has more of its 
own time, to manage than 
any previous generation; but 
it also has all-important work 
to do. To secure a happy mean 
between the two so that neither 
is master of the other is onfc of the 
greatest problems of the day. 

LITERATURE—JOY AND 
BALM 

T iterature was meant to give 
pleasure, to excite interest, 
to banish solitude, to make the 
fireside more attractive than the 
tavern, to give joy to those who 
are still capable of joy and—why 
should we not admit it ?—to 
drug sorrow and divert thought. 
Augustine Birr ell 
—-♦-*— . . 

JUST AN IDEA 
True friendship is like good 
health : the value of it is seldom 
known till it is lost. 


The Origin of War 

" ^/ars begin in the minds of 
men, .and it is in the 
minds of men that the defences 
of peace must be constructed,” 
said Lord Addison recently to 
the International Conference on 
Mental Hygiene in London. 

The part which can be played 
by students of the mind in the 
noble struggle for peace was em¬ 
phasised by several delegates. Dr 
Carl Bingerof Cornell University, 
USA, spoke of those dark warlike 
passions in men’s hearts which 
can spread like an infection. 

He said : "We need to know 
more about the transmission of 
war fever,, how the infection 
spreads ... We medical and 
social students, who specialise in 
the study of man and his rela¬ 
tions, must marshal all our 
knowledge and our best intel¬ 
ligence to grapple with the 
problem of how to prevent war.” 

Another American, Dr F. 
Fremont-Smith, asked : “ Can 

man’s increasing knowledge of 
his own behaviour save mankind 
from destruction ? That is the 
great challenge.” 

It is, indeed, a challenge that 
must be met—and speedily. 

INTERNATIONAL . 
HIGHWAY 

’’JMe refusal at Belgrade by 
Russia and her satellite 
countries in south-east Europe 
to allow Britain, the United. 
States, and France any share in 
the future administration of the 
River Danube is a tragic rebuff 
to international relations. For 
nearly a century the leading 
nations of Europe have united in 
treating this river, like the high 
seas, as a trade route on which 
ships flying any flag might sail. 

It was the earnest hope of all 
that this river would be in¬ 
creasingly valuable to world 
trade, but for this it is imperative 
that its control should be once ' 
again truly international, and 
not purely in the interests of one 
group of countries! 

The Western Powers have re¬ 
fused to recognise the limited 
control. 


Under the tE 



a Tottenham lake a staff is 
employed to prevent children 
falling in. But can’t stop them 
falling out. 

3 

LADY makes toys in her spare 
time. Hasn’t a spare room. „ 

B 

.■^yE are still living a stone’s throw 
away from the Stone Age, says 
- a critic. But we can’t throw stone., 
at it. 

0 

y^LL the best singers do not come 
from - Wales. Some of than 
stop there. 

0 

YOUNG people have high hopes. 
Want to join the R A F. 


nr 
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vspoper 


THINGS SAID 

piE public libraries should im¬ 
prove the general standard 
f their stock and join the fight 
)r better artistic appreciation 
nd less commercialism in arts 
nd sport. 

President, National 
Library Association 

We shall never be free from the 
threat of war until all the 
copies of the world have enough 
Dod and other necessities to 
lake them content. 

Field-Marshal Montgomery 
JJe have become a nation of 
town-dwellers, but deep 
•itliin us there is a craving for 
he peace and beauty of the 
ountry. 

• The Archbishop of York 

'he only war that we want to 
fight with all our might is 
hat against poverty. 

Prime Minister of India 


Princess Margaret’s 
Own Standard 



The new standard prepared for 
Princess Margaret by the College 
of Arms bears a label with Tudor 
Roses and a Thistle. 

NOW THAT SEPTEMBER 
IS HERE 

When bees to distance wing 
their flight, 

fays are warm and skies are 
bright; 

lut when their flight ends near 
their home, 

itormy weather is sure to come. 
blue and white sky. 

Never four-and-twenty hours 
Iry. 

'he rotten apple harms its 
neighbours. 

Je that hath a good harvest 
may be content with some 
histles. 

Old-time September Sayings 


itor’s Table 

t 

5 OME boys seen in an orchard made 
a bolt. To fasten the gate ? 

a 

[^HERE is an art in table, dressing. 
Difficult to make the dresses fit. 
B 

YOU hear many broken accents in 
London. Their owners have 
vidently been having a smashing 
ime. 

a 

AUSTRALIA has sent us 361,71s 
cases of apples. Nobody need 
;ct the pip. , 



/} HORSE has been found in 
. America that can spell out 
mswers to questions. Yea and 
Weigh. 


SERVICE 

"pm highest tradition of : human 
service was expressed re¬ 
cently by Mr V. K. Krishna 
Menon, Indian High Commis¬ 
sioner, at a ceremony at India 
House, London. He was replying 
to Mr Philip Noel-Baker who had 
spoken of India’s role of leader¬ 
ship in the new Asia. 

Mr Krishna Menon said : " If, 
as I am sure he did, Mr Noel- 
Baker meant by leadership the 
degree of service we can give to 
other countries, that we shall 
give—and it shall not be confined 
to Asia." 

That is indeed the ideal of 
service—to endeavour to lead 
one’s ■ fellow men by serving 
them, and setting before them the 
example of that service. It is 
inspiring, too, to hear that the 
new India is not thinking of her¬ 
self merely as an Asiatic state, 
but is ready to hold up the lamp 
of her long tradition of wisdom 
and humanity for the benefit of 
the whole world. 

Such words as Mr Krishna 
Menon’s show how the spirit of 
India’s saintly leader, Mahatma 
Gandhi, lives on. 


All in a Day’s Work 

Whatever else may be scarce 
,vv these days there seems to 
be plenty of paint about. It is 
quite refreshing, writes a C N 
correspondent, to turn a corner 
of one of our London streets 
and see door after door gay in 
a new mantle of red or blue or 
yellow, with as often as not an 
attractive window-box to keep 
it company. 

Against one such house leaned 
a tall ladder, stretching from 
pavement to roof; and up it 
climbed a man in white overalls, 
balancing a long plank on his 
shoulder. Rung by rung he 
mounted, with no more concern 
than a second man immediately 
below who was at work on a 
window-sill. 

Onlookers held their breath, 
however, while, the plank crept 
slowly up to the top of the 
building for waiting hands to 
guide it to safety. 

“ That’s use, that is," re¬ 
marked someone, with an ap¬ 
proving nod, as the little crowd 
moved on. 


—++— 

SO LONG 

T Tntil recently it has always 
been claimed by the Welsh 
that they have the longest place- 
name in the world—Llanfair- 
pwllgwyngyll and so on, to the 
tune of 58 letters in all. 

Now it appears New Zealanders 
have come forward with a claim 
to the longest name, with the for¬ 
midable Taumataiihakatangi- 
hangakoauauotamateapokai- 
whenuakitanatahu. 

' This Maori name has a mere 57 
letters, but New Zealanders base 
their claim on the charge that 
two of the letters of the Welsh 
name are superfluous. 

There we must leave the 
matter, for it is clearly not one in 
which Englishmen should pre¬ 
sume to meddle. 


Chief Painter to Napoleon 

J acques Louis David, the great French historical painter who 
was born on August 31 just 200 years ago, was a revolutionary 
in politics as well as in art; but he is perhaps best remembered 
today for the pictures in which he glorifies his great friend and 
patron, the Emperor Napoleon. 
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Who’s Calling? 


Two-month-old Jimmy pops his 
nose over the edge of his bucket 
on hearing his name called at the 
London Zoo. 


The Blackfellow’s 
Art 

gOME weeks ago the C N de¬ 
scribed the early adventures 
of the Arnhem Land Expedition 
in Northern Australia; now has 
come news of their discovery in 
a cave of some remarkable wall 
paintings done by the natives 
long ago. 

These primitive people still 
paint pictures in the queer style 
of their remote ancestors, digging 
up materials from the earth to 
make their colours. Their pic¬ 
tures generally illustrate their 
legends. Some Blackfellows, how¬ 
ever, have learned to paint in 
the European manner. 

One of the best series of 
ancient cave paintings in Aus¬ 
tralia is in the Kimberley country 
of north-western Australia, Many 
of these are of the heroes of 
the Aborigines’ mythology, the 
“ Wond’ina.” These have human 
shape with eyes and nose but no 
mouth, and a horseshoe adorn¬ 
ment round the head which the 
natives. say represents sun¬ 
beams. The Aborigines believe 
that if the paintings are touched 
by members of the correct totem 
group rain will come at the right 
season. They also believe that 
these ancient paintings were not 
made by man, but are the per¬ 
manent shadows left by the 
Wond’ina heroes before they 
went down into the ground and 
changed into magical rainbow- 
serpents. 

It iswinteresting to compare 
these crude, strange paintings 
with the work of Stone Age 
artists on the walls of caves in 
Europe. 

WATCHING A SHIP 
GROW 

^ow under construction in a 
mammoth shipyard at Belfast, 
the Juan Peron is to be the 
largest whaling ship in the world. 
She will be completed in 1950,. 
and. will be the first ship to be 
filmed in every stage of her con¬ 
struction. 

Her first keel plate was 
recently laid by Mr Arthuro 
Ryan, millionaire Argentine ship¬ 
owner and industrialist, and the 
ceremony was recorded by Pathe 
Pictures, Ltd, who are making 
the film. ■ At regular intervals 
during the next two years Pathe 
cameramen will take shots of the 
progress of the building, until the 
finished ship, complete in every 
detail, is ready to sail to the 
Antarctic to pick up her harvest 
of whales. 

Cinemagoers will be able to 
watch the ship growing, for the 
film, Building the Juan Peron, 
will eventually be issued as a two- 
reel film with Spanish and 
English sub-titles. 


A native of Paris, where he was 
left fatherless at nine, J. L. 
David showed himself a born 
artist, though not until his 
sixth attempt did he gain the 
prize that took him to Rome to 
study. There, devoting himself 
to antique art, he produced pic¬ 
tures of classical subjects, figures 
and scenes from ancient history 
and from classical myth and 
legend.' And so successful was 
he that he created a revolution 
in the French art of his day, with 
its fopperies and hackneyed 
themes and treatment. . 

J. L. David's fame spread from 
Rome, and the ill-fated French 
king, Louis the Sixteenth, re¬ 
called him to France and made 
him his court painter. When the 
French Revolution came, how¬ 
ever, David elected to join the 
revolutionary parliament, urged 
the deposition of the king, and 
voted for his execution. 

With the rise of Napoleon the 
artist put aside his republican 
ardour and was created Empire 
painter. He was commissioned 
to execute great pictures illustrat¬ 
ing the Emperor’s youth and 
military conquests, and, more¬ 
over, was given charge of all the 
public festivals; the artistic 
details were all of his planning. 
His passion for the classical style 
still dominated his art, which 
degenerated gradually until it 
lacked colour, life, or warmth, 

New Wealth 

'J'he discovery in eastern 
Quebec of the metallic 
element, titanium, coincides with 
the discovery of uranium in the 
Bridge River district some 200 
miles from Vancouver, British 
Columbia. 

Titanium, now found to exist 
in Canada in greater abundance 
even than in India — whence 
Canadians have imported nearly 
a million pounds’ worth yearly— 
is applied to many uses by 
science. As an alloy it toughens 
steel; it brightens the brightest 
silver; it adds brilliancy to elec¬ 
tric light, and it is of importance 
to the dyeing industry. 

Vancouver’s uranium is an 
addition to that previously known 
to exist in rich Canadian de¬ 
posits, its value immensely in- 


so that after his day French art 
had to undergo another revolu¬ 
tion to regain its lost beauty, 
glow, and gaiety. 

Of all David’s multitude of pic¬ 
tures his portrait of Madame 
Recamier in the Louvre is per¬ 
haps the best known; but one 
of the most interesting is his 
memorable portrait of Napoleon 
on his immortal march to Italy, 
mounted on a superb white 
charger which is leaping up the 
Alps with such speed as to 
suggest that a few hours must 
suffice for the dangerous journey 
which actually occupied days. 
The picture is a falsehood, 
though we may- be sure-, of the 
features and uniform, for Napo¬ 
leon lent David the actual gar¬ 
ments he wore at the time. The 
fact is that Napoleon made the 
journey seated on a staid and 
steady mule that was led by an 
experienced sure-footed peasant! 

Napoleon’s fall also brought 
down J. L. David, who spent the 
last years of his life as a 
refugee in Brussels. There, on 
December 12, 1825, as he lay 
dying, he was shown a proof en¬ 
graving of his famous picture 
of Thermopylae and, referring 
to the foremost figure in it, 
murmured: “No one but myself 
could have conceived and painted 
such a Leonidas 1 ” And with that 
proud boast on his lips Jacques 
Louis David died. 

From Canada 

creased by the part it has come 
to play in atomic processes. 

The association of the two dis¬ 
coveries, announced within 24 
hours of each other in the 
Dominion, has a special interest. 
Titanium was discovered by the 
physicist Gregor in 1789, the 
very year in which Klaproth, 
another scientist, discovered 
uranium, which, however, was 
not isolated for another half 
century. 

As a fact the two are related, 
but in name only. For uranium 
takes its name from Uranus, who 
in the old Greek scheme of 
religion was father of all the 
gods. Among his sons were 
giants called Titans, whose name 
is used to give titanium the title 
by which it is known. 
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Wild Cattle of 
Chillingham 

T h e first calf has been born in 
Britain’s world-famous herd 
of wild, white cattle at Chilling- 
ham Park, Northumberland, 
since the cold spell of 1947. No 
fewer than 20 of the . cattle died 
during that severe winter. 

When Lord Tankerville ' pre¬ 
sided recently at the annual 
meeting of the Chillingham Wild 
Cattle Association at Chilling- 
ham Castle he said that there 
were now only eight cows and 
five bulls in the herd. 

These cattle, which are rather 
small and have rough and curly 
coats and small, upwardly- 
directed, black - tipped horns, 
might one day belong to the 
nation if a trust with adequate 
funds could be formed, said Lord 
Tankerville. 

It has often been suggested 
that these .white cattle are de¬ 
scendants of the aurochs, or 
primitive wild ox, of Britain. 
This has never been proved con¬ 
clusively, but we do know that 
the park in which they roam has 
been enclosed since the 13th 
century. The herd may have 
been there for nearly as long. 

Strange Habits 

Centuries ago the “ great 
wood ” of Chillingham was prob¬ 
ably one of the last retreats to 
which the cattle were driven by 
the increase of population. Here 
they were able to breed in com¬ 
parative security. 

A description of the cattle and 
their strange habits is given by 
Mr Bailey, a former bailiff of the 
Tankerville family in Bewick’s 
History of Quadrupeds. 

“When the cows calve, they 
hide their calves for a week or 
ten days in some sequestered 
situation and go and suckle them 
two or three times a day,” he 
says. “If any person comes near 
the calves, they clap their heads 
close to the ground and lie like 
a hare in forme to hide them¬ 
selves. This is proof of their 
native wildness.” 

The story is told that when 
Bewick was making his drawing 
for his “ Chillingham Bull ” the 
leader of the herd gave chase. 
The artist escaped by climbing a 
tree, where he completed his 
sketch. 


I THERE IS NO DOUBT 
I THAT DANIEL DEFOE BASED 
HIS FAMOUS BOOK ON THE 
ADVENTURES OF A SAILOR 
NAMED ALEXANDER SELKIRK, 
| WHO WAS MAROONED ON 
THE ISLAND OF JUAN FERN- 
ANDEZ AFTER A QUARREL 
WITH HIS CAPTAIN. WILLIAM 
i DAMPIER. 


FA CT orTHC MATTER 


WHO WAS THE REAL 

Robinson Crusoe? 




teir 


HE REMAINED ON THE ISLANO 
FOR OVER FOUR YEARS, FROM 
SEPT. 1704 TO 
JAN. 1709. 

LIVING FOR 
THE DAY WHEN 
HE WOULD 
SICHT A 
SHIR 



DANIEL DEFOE MET SELKIRK 
ON HIS RETURN 70 ENCLANO 
lNI7tl,^fc AND OUT OF 
‘iff HIS STRANGE 
NARRATIVE 
CREATED THE 
IMPERISHABLE 
"ROBINSON 
CRUSOE.* 




r ^ 


BY A LUCKY COINCIDENCE, 
DAMPIER HAPPENED TO BE 
THE PILOT OF A SHIP SAIL-. 
INC NEAR THE ISLAND.' HE TOLD 
HIS CAPTAIN ABOUT SELKIRK, 
.AND THE SHIP ALTERED 
COURSE AND PICKED HIM UP. 



Round the World by Express Train 


M R Saco de Boer, the American 
architect who foresees direct 
rail communication between the 
Continent, is again ready with 
projects that will make it 
possible for express trains to run 
from London to New York, 
Tokyo, and Cape Town even if 
the Channel Tunnel remains a 
dream. By using a train ferry 
service to Rotterdam, and then 
directing trains via Berlin, War¬ 
saw, Moscow, and Pekin towards 
the Behring Straits we could 
reach Canada if a tunnel were 
driven from the Russian to the 
Alaskan shore. 

This undersea link, 56 miles 
long, would not be t an -insuper¬ 
able obstacle, for ’trains could 
“ come up for a breather ” on St 


Lawrence Island and then dive 
again to emerge in Alaska, en 
route for the United States. 
Strangely enough, when Mr de 
Boer’s plans were being con¬ 
sidered some years ago the 
Japanese were planning direct 
rail communication with Berlin 
by excavating a 120-mile tunnel 
from Japan to Korea. 

Engineers in all parts of the 
world believe that such a scheme 
as this is quite feasible. 

Egyptian financiers have been 
considering plans for linking 
Cairo with London by tunnelling 
under the Suez Canal and ex¬ 
tending the run of the famous 
Orient Express. 

But an even shorter route to 
all parts of the African con¬ 


tinent has been suggested by Mr 
F. H. Mackintosh, a London en¬ 
gineer. He has already been 
consulted by Spanish interests 
about the possibility of driving 
a tunnel beneath the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and lias said that 
such an engineering feat, though 
admittedly difficult, was possible. 

So much support for the idea 
was shown in Spain that borings 
on the European side were begun 
and were extended when the 
Republicans took control of the 
country. On General Franco’s 
accession to power the work was 
stopped and has never been 
resumed. 

Visions" of travelling round the 
world by express train may one 
day become realities. 


Collecting is Their Hobby 


w« frequently hear news of a 
private collection of stamps 
or perhaps paintings. But we 
should not expect to hear of a 
private collection of old-time 
vehicles. Yet such is the result 
of the hobby of Mr George Moss- 
man, of Luton, whose collection 
of ancient forms of transport 
includes hansom cabs, sledges, 
stage coaches, a pony-drawn bath 
chair, an Austrian peasant cart, 
and a horse-drawn fire engine. 

He started this unusual hobby 
about ten years ago by buying a 
London-Brighton stage coach, 
and now he has so many out-of- 
date conveyances that film com¬ 
panies making period pictures 
often hire from him. Some of 
his carriages were used in three 


recent films—Anna Karenina, 
An Ideal Husband, and Bonnie 
Prince Charlie. 

Mr Mossman is by no means 
the only man to collect unusual 
objects. Some men collect 
watches, but grandfather clocks 
are the passion of Mr Jack E. 
Andrews, of Greenall Road’, 
Northwich. He possesses 36, as 
well as a large number of 
watches and ordinary clocks. 

A wealthy antiquarian living in 
New York is noted for his 
collection of over a hundred 
pianos, which traces the whole 
history of the instrument. When 
his house became too small he 
moved into a larger one, but, 
before long, he had to move his 
pianos into a separate building. 


For some years collecting 
matchboxes has been almost as 
popular as collecting cigarette 
cards. There are magazines 
. devoted to the hobby, and one of 
the biggest collections in the 
world is owned by a Detroit 
doctor. He has 45,000 varieties; 
but the British Society of Match 
Label Collectors runs him close 
for it has a library of 44,000 
specimens. 

But perhaps the strangest 
hobby was that which interested 
Dr Shephard Taylor, of Melton 
Constable, Norfolk. He collected 
coal-hole covers by making 
sketches of them and, a few years 
ago, published a booklet showing 
the 150 ^varieties he had dis¬ 
covered. 


The Children’s Newspaper, September 4, 1943 

Ould Ireland in 
Pictures 

_^t the Tate Gallery an Exhibi¬ 
tion of Paintings by Mr 
Jack B. Yeats is being held until 
September 15. 

This is a new look at Ireland 
as it appears to an Irish painter 
who brings to it the beauty of 
almost Italian colour together 
with what only an Irishman can 
feel for Eire “with a smile and 
■ a tear in her eye.” 

The paintings are not drawings 
or sketches of the Irish peasant, 
his cottage, his pig, his horse, his 
work or his play: but renderings 
of them as they appear in the 
fancy or imagination of the 
painter. Thus Above the Fair 
is a tumultuous riot of faces with 
only a hint of the fair in the 
distance, but, nevertheless, catch- 
' ing something of the fair’s care¬ 
less jollity; and The Great Tent 
Has Collapsed -..is merely the 
wreckage of the circus tent with 
a mournful procession of dis¬ 
appointed spectators going home. 
But in A Westerly Wind one 
of Dublin’s streets, dull and grey, 
is suddenly transfigured by a 
promise of sunshine; and in 
another painting a lovely morn¬ 
ing has brought a gang of 
urchins from the back streets 
into Merrion Square. 

Then there is the Irishman’s 
horse—the big, benevolent horse 
standing above the small boy, the 
horses galloping fast and free, 
the splendid chestnut mare, and 
a thrilling steeplechase. A {pong 
these picked 80 paintings is every 
kind of mood and recollection of 
the days that are gone and of 
those that are here now, such as 
a glimpse of a shadowy big liner 
from the room where emigrants 
are booking passages. Taking all 
together they give an impression 
of Ould Ireland truer than the 
finest collection of photographs 
could impart. 

New P & O Liner 

f£|he largest vessel ever designed 

■ for the P & O Company, the 
Himalaya of 31,000 tons gross, 
is due to be launched on October 
1 at Barrow-in-Furness, at the 
Vickers-Armstrongs yard. 

She is to have a white hull, 
one buff-coloured funnel, and one 
mast. She is 710 feet long and 
has accommodation for 1174! 
passengers as well as cargo. 


GULLIVER’S ADVENTURES IN LILLIPUT—Dean Swift’s Famous Tale Told in Pictures 





Gulliver decided to escape to Blefuscu. But 
not wanting the Lilliputians to think he was 
escaping, and in consequence to attack the 
. Blefuscudians on his account, he sent the 
Emperor a letter saying he was going on a visit. 
The Council believed the letter and thought 
he would return shortly, for they did not 
know that he had been secretly warned of their 
intention to blind him. 


Gulliver hurried to the coast, and “ borrowing ” 
a Lilliputian warship put his clothes in it. 
Towing the ship behind him, he swam across 
to the neighbouring island. There Gulliver 
dressed, and the Blefuscudians, who were 
expecting him., guided him to their. Capital. 
He waited outside the city walis and soon the 
King and his officers came out and received him 
with very friendly greetings. 


A few days later; while walking along the It was too big for him to get it ashore unaided, 
Blefuscu coast, Gulliver saw something floating so he returned to the city and asked the King 
near the shore that roused his curiosity. He to lend him some of the ships he had left, with 
waded towards it and saw, to his great excite- their crews. These sailed round to the boat, 
ment, that it was a large upturned boat of the Gulliver swam out to it and fastened it to the 
sort used by human beings of normal size, ships with tow ropes. Then he swam and 
which must have been washed away from a ship, pushed while the vessels sailed, and thus the 
Here, he thought, was a chance of getting back boat was moved slowly towards the seaport 
to his homeland. of Blefuscu. 


Will Gulliver be Able to Make This Boat Fit to Sail? See Next Week*s Instalment 
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Tht Children's Newspaper, September 4, 1948 

Look For Venus 
and Saturn 

By the C N Astronomer # 

Yenus continues to be the glory 
of the early morning sky; 
rising soon after 2 am, she is now 
visible for her longest period 
before sunrise. 

Though Venus is 24 million - 
miles farther away than when-at 
her greatest brilliance on July 31, 
there appears but little diminu¬ 
tion in brightness owing to the 
circumstance that more of her 
sunlit hemisphere is now turned 
toward us, so that she appears 
like the Moon at last-quarter 
phase. Venus, at present about 
66 million miles away, is receding 
at the rate of some 700,000 miles 
a day, but she will remain a 
splendid object in the morning 
sky until the end of the year. 

Just now Venus appears almost 
in line with the two bright stars, 
Castor and Pollux, which may be 
seen above her. It is possible to 
see Venus for long after the Sun 
nas risen if particular note is' 

taken from_ 

time to time 
of her posi¬ 
tion relative 
to certain 
objects, such 
as trees, 
chimneys, or 
other land¬ 
marks, after 
making allow¬ 
ance for the 
gradual left- 
to-right mo¬ 
tion of the planet which is, of 
course, similar to that of the 
Sun. 

As Saturn is now also in the 
morning sky, he will add much to 
the interest because Venus may 
be seen to overtake him gradu¬ 
ally, and by October will appear 
very near. On October 8 and 9 
only about twice the Moon’s 
apparent width will separate 
them, that is, as seen from the 
Earth, though actually they are 
about 835 million miles apart, 
Saturn being nine times farther 
away from us than Venus. Later, 
Saturn will appear to- travel away 
to the right, or west, of Venus. 

At present Saturn may be 
easily recognised some way to the 
left of Venus and very close to 
the bright star Rcgulus, as 
shown in the star-map. the arrow 
indicating the direction and 
extent of Saturn's motion in the 
next six weeks. On September 9 
Saturn may be seen just above 
Regulus, less than twice the 
Moon’s apparent width away. 
Yet what a terrific span of space 
actually intervenes between these 
two celestial bodies! 


Under Two Flags 

Ceptember 2 is the 50th anniversary of the Battle of Omdurman, 
^ which was, perhaps, the most important event in the history 
of the^ Sudan; the great country south of Egypt, for it marked 
the beginning of uninterrupted British influence there. 

The khaki-coloured mud-brick country on the Nile’s banks. By 
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houses of Omdurman stand near 
where the Blue Nile joins the 
White Nile and they look across 
the water to the gardens of 
Khartoum, the capital of the 
Sudan. But 50 years ago Omdur¬ 
man was the capital of the 
Dervish empire set up by a 
religious leader of the Sudanese 
Mohammedans, a visionary called 
the Mahdi. 

This warlike preacher and his 
fanatical followers, called Der¬ 
vishes, overthrew the Egyptian 
government of the Sudan and, 
in 1885, killed our saintly hero 
General Gordon who held out 
in Khartoum for the Egyptian 
authorities. 

The Mahdi died in 1885 and 
w-as succeeded by a tyrant, 
Khalifa Abdullah, under whose 
rule slavery in its worst form was 
re-introduced. 

Meanwhile, Britain had occu¬ 
pied Egypt because a rebellion 
there had threatened the Suez 
Canal, but Egypt herself was 
threatened by the Dervishes’ hold 
on the vital waters of the Nile. 
So Egypt and Britain sent a 
strong expedition- south under 
Lord Kitchener. When the com¬ 
bined force of 26,000 men arrived 
close to Omdurman, they were 
attacked by about 40.000 Der¬ 
vishes. - A critical incident in 
the battle was a desperate charge 
by the 21st Lancers of the 
British Army, and taking part 
in that charge w-as Winston 
Churchill, then a young officer of 
that regiment. 

The Dervishes were completely 
defeated, and Britain and Egypt 
agreed to rule the Sudan jointly, 
so that for 50 years the British 
and Egyptian flags have flown 
together on its public buildings. 

During the past 50 years 
Britain and Egypt have created 
a new world out of the primitive 


a system of dams British 
engineers have stored up water 
to irrigate thousands of acres 
which provide the world with a 
rich harvest of cotton. 

What is to be the future of the 
Sudan? The Egyptians say they 
must have control of the land 
whence comes their water supply. 
But the Sudanese are not sure 
that they wish again to be under 
Egyptian rule. They are divided 
into parties on the question. 
One party, the Ashigga, want 
union with Egypt which, they 
hope, would lead to independence 
for the Sudan. The other party, 
the Umma, want complete inde¬ 
pendence for their country. 

A leader of those who want 
complete independence has been 
a son of the Mahdi, Sayed Sir 
Abdel Rahman el Mahdi. This 
gentleman, four years ago, made 
himself known to' British boys 
with a surprising message. On 
the Jubilee of the Gordon Boys’ 
School at Woking, he wrote that 
Gordon's death was the result of 
action which had been expressly 
forbidden by the Mahdi, who had 
repeatedly told, his followers 
attacking Khartoum : “ Do not 
kill Gordon! ” Tire Mahdi, wrote 
his son, had offered to send 
Gordon back to his English 
friends without asking one 
farthing for ransom. 

In his letter, this son of a 
fanatical leader of many years 
ago wrote of “. . . these humani¬ 
tarian ideas in ' which Gordon 
believed and which are always 
grounded in belief in God and 
a true religious upbringing aim¬ 
ing at raising the moral standards 
and increasing the happiness of 
mankind.” 

Let us hope that all who have 
to shape the future of the Sudan 
may be guided by the spirit of 
Gordon’s ideals. 


The Bishops Speak to the World 


Radiant Energy 

Saturn is, just now, 920 million 
miles away, so that his light 
takes about 75 minutes to come 
to us; but so far distant is 
Regulus that the light from this 
great sun takes 64 years to reach 
us. Yet how similar they appear 
to the unaided eye, and with 
nothing apparently intervening 
across that colossal chasm of 
apparent emptiness. There is, 
however, no such thing as 
•‘emptiness” anywhere in the 
Universe, and throughout that 
space are waves of radiant 
energy, absolutely filling it.. This 
energy comes from at least 
2000 million suns of our own 
Universe, a figure to be multi¬ 
plied upwards of a million times 
more from universes beyond our 
own, and whose distances are to 
be measured in millions and 
hundreds of millions of light- 
years, extending apparently with¬ 
out limit into the great unknown. 

G. F. M. 


^fter being in conference for 
five weeks at Lambeth 
Palace the bishops of the 
Anglican Church have spoken 
their mind to the world about 
many problems affecting human 
life at the present time. 

One of the clearest statements 
concerns human rights, in which 
the bishops say “ that all men, 
irrespective of race or colour, are 
equally the objects of God’s love 
and are called to love and serve 
Him.” They declare that among 
.the rights of every man “ are 
security of life and person; the 
right to work, to bring up a 
family, ’and to possess personal 
property; the right to freedom of 
speech, of discussion and associa¬ 
tion, and to accurate information, 
and to full freedom of religious 
life and practice, and that these 
rights belong to all men irre¬ 
spective of race and colour.” 

In another bold announcement 
the bishops declare that Com¬ 
munism practised according to 
the teachings of Marx is contrary 
to the Christian faith. It en¬ 
courages class warfare, and treats 
human beings as means and not 
ends. The bishops call upon the 
Church to understand Com¬ 
munism, so that the Church may 
be able to withstand the chal¬ 
lenge coming to the Christian 
faith from Communism. 

One. of the pleasant duties of 
the bishops was to thank all 
youth leaders in both day and 


Sunday schools who have for 
years persevered in the task of 
teaching and training the youth 
of the many countries repre¬ 
sented at the Lambeth Confer¬ 
ence. While, the bishops believed 
that the State could do much for 
the education of youth, they also 
re-stated their firm belief that 
the Church must continue to 
pass on the vital truths of the 
Christian faith which alone are 
an adequate foundation of a true 
education. 

One of the strong pleas the 
bishops make to young men is to 
volunteer for service in the 
Christian ministry. It is not a 
calling which in the world's eyes 
is well paid in money, but it is 
the most rewarding of all the 
vocations to which a young man 
can be called. 

At the heart of the bishops’ 
message to the world is a re¬ 
statement of the value of the 
human family. “No nation,” they 
say, “can afford to rest till every 
family has housing .spacious 
enough to save the mother from 
cooking, eating, and resting in 
the same room; and, if possible, 
large enough for privacy for all 
the members, and, outside, an 
opportunity for gardening.” 

These 330 men called to high 
office in the Christian Church 
have spoken to the world after 
long and careful thought. Their 
'words deserve to be read and 
pondered by all men of good will. 



facts on 
STRENGTH, SPEEDINESS 
AND SMARTNESS 



STRENGTH Matt McGrath, 
who stood 6ft. in height, and 
weighed ryst. io lb., threw a 
56 lb. weight 40 ft. 61 in.! 


speed In 1937, S. C. 
Wooderson (Great Britain) 
ran the mile in 4 minutes, 
6.6 seconds! 


SMARTNESS The Cold¬ 
stream Guards were formed 
in 1659. They are renowned 
for their smartness. 



It’s strong, it’s speedy, and it’s smart. 
Reliable in every way ; 

The pride of any schoolgirl’s heart. 

It’s time you had a B.S.A.! 

Free—Fully-Illustrated Cata¬ 
logue. Just send a postcard to 


B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., 25 ARMOURY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, ir. 



^There’s 

V/TALfTYn 




BAKED BY APPOINTED BAKERS 




cfsk youp&akepl 


“20th CENTURY” PACKET 

35 selected stamps: large pictorials from 

Falkland Deps., Ceylon, Kenya, 
S.W.A., Brunei, Br. Guiana, Cayman 
Is., Gambia, Gold Coast, also Poland 
(Wellington Romber), Australia 9d. S. 
Africa 1]-, 5 Canada War, Bohemia 
Hitler, Burma, Sudan, Siam, Java 
(Jap-Occupation), etc. 

Price. 1/6. rostflac extra. Lists Id. 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, 
Palace Street, Canterbury. 


HEALTH IS NATIONAL INSURANCE 

and with our Youth Organisations we are 
doing our utmost to build up our boys and 
girls for the place tliey must take later as 
responsible citizens. Will you please help us? 
We sorely need your aid. Address: 

The Rev. Ronald F. W. Bollom, Supt., 
THE EAST END MISSION (Founded 
1885), Bromley Street, Co mmercial 
■■^■Road, Stepney, 


We/luk the, fanjiAt iwu (wvy. — 
St efaand motelMtfi fwiljun p&i pmvrvt^- 



Train your children to care for their teeth. Give 
them Macleans Solid—the dentifrice they love to use. 
You’ll find that this big 9d. tin goes a, long long way. 


In tins 9d. 
(inc. Tax) 
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The Bran Tub 


WAKEY, WAKEY 

r poM: Supposing you suddenly 
came into a fortune, what 
would you do with it? 

Dick: Nothing; the alarm 

would go off before I had the 
chance to spend a penny of it. 

Catch Question 

hat is it that will go up a 
chimney down and down a 
chimney down but will not-go 
up dr down a chimney up? 

vjpiqum uy 

CRICKETER’S LAMENT 

‘pRIF.D Bill, “It's practically 
treason 

And quite ivithout sense, rhyme, 
or.reason; 

That try as I may 
My ‘form’ stays away 
Until it’s the new football 
season." 

RODDY 


Jacko Tries His Hand 



The Children'$ Newspaper, September 4, 1943 

< WHAT AM I ? 

first is in rabbit but never 
in hare, 

My .next is in divan and also in 
chair, 

My third is in silence as well as 
in noise, 

My fourth is in motion and also 
in poise, 

My fifth is in answer and here 
is a clue— 

; My whole is an animal found at 

the Zoo. 4 nsu'cr next week 


The landscape painter was “ seeking Jacko decided that the picture needed 
inspiration ” when Jacko came along. . more “ life ” and set to work. 



“Yes, it must cost a lot to build a 
bridge. 1 expect it is what they 
call overhead expenses.” 

Sage Saw 

Qil and truth will get upper¬ 
most in the end. 

-BEDTIME CORNER- 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Appropriately Named. The bird 
went from stone to stone, turning 
each one over, obviously seeking 
food. Its plumage was brown 
above and white beneath. As it 
drew closer, Don saw the face 
was oddly barred; a black bib 
decorated the bird’s breast. 
Suddenly it uttered a short liquid 
note, and flew off over the rocks. 

“It was a Turnstone,” said 
Farmer Gray in answer to Don’s 
inquiries. 

“An , appropriate name, too,” 
chuckled Don. 

. “Yes! ” agreed - the farmer. 
“Turnstones do not breed here, 
although they can be seen on 
various parts of the coast 
throughout the year. Their diet 
includes sandhoppers, shellfish, 
and small crustaceans.” 

A Feather in His Cap 

■^lyHEN we say a person has a 
feather in his cap we mean 
that he has accomplished some¬ 
thing to his credit and has cause 
for pride. This saying probably 
had its origin in the custom 
among certain ancient races of 
adding to their headgear a 
feather for each enemy killed in 
battle. Happily, the saying has 
today a more peaceable meaning. 


Ben’s Egg 


“£Jan’t I set some chicks of 
my own?” said Ben as he 
watched his Mother making 
ready the chicken coop. 

.“I’m afraid not this year, 
Ben,” said his Mother. “With 
all this cold weather, this is 
the first broody hen I’ve had, 
and I doubt if these will come 
to much so late in the year.” 
Ben wandered off around the 
farmyard. He was just idly 
going to kick a stone when 
something made him bend 
down and pick it up. It 
wasn’t a stone—it was a very 
dirty egg. He thought a 
minute and then he went 
back, opened the hen coop 
and stuffed the egg under 
the broody hen. He kept it a 
secret. 

“These chicks should be 
out today,” said his Mother 
one morning; so Ben went 
with her to the coop. There 
they were, a brood of fluffy 
black chicks. 

“Hello!” said his mother. 
“I’m sure I didn’t sit a dirty 
egg like that.” Ben was 
bitterly disappointed that his 
egg hadn’t hatched, and he 
told his Mother what he had 
done, and begged her to leave 
the egg there, just in case. 

“It won’t do anything now, 


son,” said his Mother; “but 
you can leave it 'if you like.” 
The. weather was still cold, 
and ‘ the hen stayed in the 
coop with the chicks cosily 
under her wings. Ben peeped 
each time they came out to 
feed, but his dirty egg was 
still there—and he almost 
lost hope. 



One morning the sun 
shone; and when Ben's Mother 
opened the coop the hen 
marched proudly out with her 
brood—eleven black chicks 
and one yellow duckling! 
Needless to say, the duckling 
belonged to Ben, and very, 
very proud he is of it, too! 


Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 


south-west. 



In the morning 
Venus is in the 
south-east. The 
picture shows 
the Moon at 7 
o’clock on Wed¬ 
nesday morning, 
September 1. 


What Your Name Means 

May .. .. pearl 

Meredith .sea-protector 
Michael .. like the Lord 

Mildred . • gentle threatener 

Miles .. • ■ crusher 

Millicent .. work-strength 

HELPFUL 

^he young lady looked puzzled 
as she scoured the library 
book shelves. 

“Can I help you, miss?” asked 
the librarian. “What is the title 
of the book you want?” 

“Well, I’m not sure what it was 
called, but I know it began with 
The.” . 

A RIDDLE RHYME 

J^ow, can you answer riddle 
rhymes? 

If so, please tell me why, at times, 
A book is very like a tree? 
Because they both have leaves, 
you see! 

Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday. 
September 1, to Tuesday,September 7. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Galloping 
Fred—a story; Nursery Tunes. 
5.30 Exploring Islands (Part 2). 
North, 5.0 Your Own Ideas; Dock¬ 
ing Ocean Liners by Radar—a talk 
on "the new system in use on Mer¬ 
seyside. Scottish, 5.30 Counter¬ 
pane Corner, for children In bed 
at home or In hospital. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Serenade for 
Children; On Ice—a talk. North, 
5.0 The Mystery of the Deserted 
Aerodrome.- Welsh, 5.30 Rhyl 
Silver Band. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 The Bedknob, the 
Bonfire, and the Broomstick 
(Part 1). 5.40 The Secret War 

Cabinet Headquarters. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 The Dog Who 
Wore a Hat—a story; Variety. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 Dilly’s Grand 
Bazaar—a.story. 5.15 Songs from 
Shakespeare, by the. West Country 
■ Singers. 5.30 Nature Anecdotes. 
. 5.40 The West Country Singers. 
North, 5.0 A Story; Summer’s Day. 

MONDAY, 5.0 Child and Pony 
In Kansas (Part 1). 5.30 Plano. 

5.40 Six Million to One. Northern 
Ireland, 5.30 The Prince and the 
Chimney Sweep (Part 3); Two 
Young Artists. North, 5.0 Music; 
Newsreel (449 metres only). 

TUESDAY, 5.0 The Treasure 
Seekers (2). 5.20 Songs. 5.40 

Camping with a Trek-Cart. North, 
5.0 A Sing Song; A Story; Com¬ 
monwealth Affairs. 


But the painter was nearly “ scared to 
death ” by the face that greeted him. 

Tongue Twister 

■yy'iLLiE wearily ran willy-nilly 
round Wrilling Way. 


LAST WEEK'S 
ANSWERS 

Anagram 

Acre (care, race) 
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HAVE A ‘CO’ 

AT THE 

with the 3 MUSTARDEERS 


“ T “IE'S got practically no 
I—I head,” exclaimed Mary. 

“ And legs right up to his 
armpits,” said Jim.. The old gentle¬ 
man they were discussing turned 
towards them. “ Most amusing, 
these distorting mirrors,” he said, 
with a chuckle. He ambled across 
the fairground to the Aunt Sally. 

“ I shouldn’t think he’ll win much 
there,” whispered Roger. “ He 
doesn’t look as if he could throw 
for toffee.” “ Walk up, walk up ! ” 
said the stall-keeper. “ Break Aunt 
Sally’s pipe to win a prize.” With 
a knowing wink, the old gentleman 
handed over a pound note, and, 
picking up three wooden balls, he 
proceeded to let fly. Plop ! Plop ! 
The first two balls hit the canvas 
back of the tent. Swish ! Number 
three set the feather in the dummy’s 
hat waving. “ One for her nob,” 
chuckled the old chap. And when 
the attendant handed him a parcel 
wrapped in coloured paper, he 
added: “And a lovely surprise - 
packet for me ! I wonder what it 
can be ? ” He beamed at the Three 
Mustardeers. Then, pocketing his 
half-crown change, he handed six¬ 
pence to Roger, and said: “ Come 
on, let’s see you kids have a go.” 

“ Thank you very much, sir,” said 
Roger. He took careful aim and 
scored two beauties, right on the 
nose of the Aunt Sally. Jim fol¬ 
lowed up with the third one on the 
chin. ' “ Good shooting 1 ” cried 
Mary. “ That wins a free go,”, said 
the stall-keeper. “ Oh, is that all,” 
said Roger. “ Well, you can have 
that, Mary.” As he turned away 
from the stall he cannoned into the 
old gentleman, nearly knocking the 
coloured parcel out of his hand. 

“ Mind where you’re going boy, 
you might have cracked them,” 
snapped the oldsman, suddenly not 
a bit jovial. And he stumped off. 


clutching the precious parcel. As 
they left the fairground, Roger 
said: “ I want to call at the police- 
station on the way home. I’ve got 
something to tell the Inspector. 

There was something verv sus¬ 
picious about that Aunt Sally 
stall.” “ Yes,” said Jim, “ I 
noticed at least three rum things 
myself.” 

*. * * 

And something fishy there cer¬ 
tainly was, for next day at lunch 
Father said: "I see that the 

police, acting on your tip, have 

arrested that stall-keeper. They 
discovered that his surprise packets 
all contained Black Market eggs.” 
“ These surprise packets here,” 
said Roger, holding up a sausage 
on his fork, “ would be better if 
they contained a bit more flavour.” 
“ All right.” said Jim, with a grin, 
“ Mustard coming over.” 

WHAT WERE THE THREE RUffl 

THINGS THEY HAD NOTICED AT THE 
FAIR ? 

(CAN YOU GUESS?) 


THE 

MUSTARDEERS’ 

OATH 

We will have Mustard when¬ 
ever we can get it. Mustard 
makes good food taste better. 

We will have Mustard— 

COLJIAA’S MUSTAltD 
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